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Che people of the Gold Coast made history 
in February 1951 by choosing the men who 
were to form the first predominantly African 
government in any British African depend- 
ency. This new government includes a Legis 
lative Assembly of 84 members (75 elected) 
and provides an approach to responsible or 
cabinet government through an Executive 


Council. Eight of the Council’s eleven mem- 


bers, although drawn from the legislature and 
responsible to it, are also heads ot depart 
ments and, as such, accountable to the gov 
ernor; the other three, ex officio members of 
the legislature, are in charge of defense and 
external aftairs, justice, and finance res pec 
tively. This measure of self-government rep 
resents a victory for African nationalism, 
furnishes the means for more effective imple 
mentation of modern British colonial policy, 
and may prove a test of the strength and 
Hexibility of the British Commonwealth. 
\frican nationalism has as its immediate 
aim the improvement of living conditions, but 
the means proposed is to put political power 
nto the hands of the people. In the Gold 
Coast national feeling spread slowly until 


utter World War II. The young Africans who 















emocracy in Africa: The Gold Coast 


by Edith Dobie 


served in the army or worked at the seaports 
or airfields expected a better way of life once 
victory had been won. Instead, in 1945 and 
1946 they found consumer goods in short 
supply with prices soaring, housing inade 
quate, and development and welfare programs 
lagging. The resulting discontent was mobil- 
ized in the United Gold Coast Convention 
(UGCC), founded in August 1947 by Dr. 
J. B. Danquah, a distinguished lawyer. 
This organization was given new life when 
late in December 1947 Kwame Nkrumah, 


who had been educated Lincoln University 


in the United States, became its general sec- 
retary. Nkrumah exploited every dissatistac- 
tion, yet made nationalism dynamic by talk- 
ing in terms of the dignity of man. When the 
general unrest which the UGCC was foment 
ing culminated in rioting, resistance to the 
police and destruction of property, the British 
government sent out a commiussi1on to inquire 
into the disturbances. At its suggestion an 
all-African Committee, headed by Mr. Justice 
Coussey of the Gold Coast Supreme Court, 
formulated most of the | isions of the 195] 


constitution. 


Meanwhile Nkrut roke with the 
























UGCC, organized the Convention 
People’s party (CPP), and set about 
creating and guiding public opinion. 
Advocating “Self-government now” 
in place of Dr. Danquah’s “Self- 
government in the shortest possible 
time,” he urged aggressive resistance 
to the colonial authorities by strikes, 
boycotts and noncooperation. An at- 
tempt to take such “positive action” 
led to his arrest and imprisonment 
early in 1950. 

During the elections for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, although Nkrumah 
had de- 


constitution as 


was still in prison and 


nounced the new 
bogus self-government, the CPP un 
der the deputy leader conducted a 
rousing campaign, which included 
mass meetings, processions, songs 
and placards. So pronounced was its 
victory (CPP elected 36 of the 84 
members and claimed support of 12 
more) that it was given six seats on 
the Executive Council. One of these 
with the title of leader of govern- 
ment business (changed in March 
1952 to prime minister) went to 
Nkrumah, just released from prison 


by the governor. 


Government's Success 


Nkrumah and his colleagues be- 
gan at once to implement their na- 
tionalist program. Although they 
were young and without previous 
government experience, they have 
achieved notable success. It must be 
remembered, however, that they owe 
much to a wise and sympathetic gov- 
ernor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, to 
the three efficient and cooperative 
ex officio ministers and to the tactful 


and experienced European or “expa- 


triate” civil servants appointed as 
permanent secretaries—one for each 
minister. 

Among the achievements of this 
government are the inauguration of 
universal free primary education; the 
beginning of a campaign to win over 
“New 
Cocoa” whereby, through voluntarily 


the farmers to a Deal for 
cutting out diseased trees, the col- 
ony’s chief source of wealth can be 
saved; and a new system of local 
government. Under this system one- 
third of the members of the various 
councils—local, urban and district— 
will be appointed or elected by tradi 
tional authorities, i.e., chiefs and 
councillors, and the rest by voters 
over 21 having the requisite qualifi- 
cations. In this way it is hoped (1) 
to keep alive the influence of the 
chieftainship, which, interrelated 
with other native institutions, fur- 
nishes the basis and continuity of 
Gold Coast society, and (2) to teach 
the rank and file, through actual par- 
ticipation in political affairs, methods 
of controlling their central govern- 
ment. 

These policies of the Nkrumah 
government exemplify as well the 
new principles by which Britain is 
endeavoring to promote the welfare 
of its colonies. In place of the long- 
established theory of noninterfer- 
ence by government in the economic 
and social life of the dependencies, 
the colonial authorities now assume 
that government must be the chief 
agency for social progress and sound 
economy. 

The Gold Coast experiment in 
government may also prove signifi- 


cant for Commonwealth and inter- 


national affairs. When the secretary 
of state for Commonwealth affairs 
stated that this colony and others 
(the West 


would in 


Indies, for example) 
admitted 


to the British Commonwealth, Dr. 


due course be 
Daniel S. Malan, prime minister of 
the Union of South Africa, protested 
vigorously. Asserting that all mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth should 
have been consulted before any 
promises were made to the Gold 
Coast, he went on to accuse Britain 
of acting on its own in admitting 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, although 
these three countries had entered the 
Commonwealth with the consent of 
all members. 

In demanding that the rapidly 
rising tide of African nationalism be 
checked, Dr. Malan is leaving out of 
The 


many 


three stubborn facts. 


Nations 


account 
United already has 
nonwhite states, and others will ulti 
mately be admitted to membership. 
A majority of the world’s people are 
And 
African nationalism is but a part of 


a world-wide revolt against the domi 


of non-European extraction. 


nance of the West. 
If Dr. Malan should actively op 


pose Britain’s plans for working with 


African nationalism, the struggle of 
Africans to be free might well be 
aid of the 


transformed with the 


color-conscious people of Asia into 
a world struggle between whites and 
nonwhites. Such a possibility, how 
ever remote it may now seem, war 
rants serious consideration of the ex 
periment now under way in the Gold 
Coast—an experiment which on Brit 
ain’s part is both a test of the unity 


(Continued on page 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Foreign Policy Divides Britain 





LonpoN—Ratification of the Bonn 
accord by the House of Commons 
on August | by the close vote of 293 
to 253 has been dramatically de- 
scribed as the end of Britain’s bipar 
tisan foreign policy which had en 
dured for 12 years, since the out 
break of World War II. Actually 
signs of erosion in bipartisanship had 
appeared in 1951, when Winston 
Churchill, then leader of the Oppo 
sition, sharply criticized the Labor 
government about its handling of 


explosive issues in Iran and Egypt. 


While points of conflict may be 
sharpened before October 14 when 
Parliament, which recessed imme 
diately after ratification of the Bonn 
accord, is to reconvene, the differ 
ences at present between Conserva 
tives and Laborites appear to turn on 
matters of emphasis rather than on 
fundamentals. Most of the Laborites 
ire NO more sanguine about negotia 
tions with Moscow than the Con 
servatives. Most of the Conservatives 
are no more enthusiastic about the 
rearmament of Western Germany 
than the Laborites. It was the Attlee 
government which undertook, in the 
first instance, to negotiate the Bonn 
accord, as Prime Minister Churchill 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
dryly reminded the Labor leaders. 
This original acquiescence in Ger 
man rearmament made it difficult 
for Mr. Attlee, and even more for 
former Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison, to lead wholehearted 
attack on the final fruition of their 
own endeavors. The ambivalent posi 
tion of the Labor leaders played into 
the hands of Laborite Aneurin Bev 
an, who, having broken with his 
party on rearmament, is 1n a position 


to needle his fellow members on the 





Opposition benches as well as the 
Conservatives. 

The Labor party, after intense 
heart-searching, decided not to op 
pose ratification but to ask for its 
postponement until the autumn, 
when France and Germany would 
have had an opportunity to make 
their position clear. The Laborites 
are deeply reluctant to have Britain 
take the lead, along with the United 
States, in rushing the rearmament of 
Germany at a time when the Ger 
man Social Democrats make no se 
cret of their opposition to the Bonn 
accord. The German people, the La 
borites contend, should have an op 
portunity to decide the rearmament 
issue for themselves, in a-democratic 
way, and not be high-pressured by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 


by the Western powers. 
Fear of Germany 


Underlying the Laborites’ desire 
for postponement ot German rearma 
ment—a desire which is shared by 
political groups of varied views in 


France—is a persistent fear of what 


the Germans may do once they are 


how 


armed. The Laborites wonde: 
far the United States will go in re 
equipping German industry and re 
storing to positions of influence thos« 
elements which helped Hitler’s rise 
to power. Nor have the Laborites 
or, for that matter, the Conservatives 
been reassured by references dur 
ing the Republican convention in 
Chicago to the desirability of “libe: 
ating” Eastern Europe from Soviet 
control. Laborites and Conservatives 


agree in opposing Moscow's’ dicta- 
torship and in hoping for the even 
tual withdrawal of the U.S.S.R. with 


in its borders. But they are together 


1952 


in fearing the possibility that the 
Germans, once armed, may induce 
the United States to embark on a 
campaign to “liberate” the territories 
they lost to Poland and Russia in 
1945. And much as the two parties 
may differ on other matters, they are 
both determined not to let Britain be 


drawn into a preventable war. 


But what if Germany 1s not re- 
armed, while the victims of Nazi de- 
struction are urged to increase their 
armaments to ward off the threat of 
Russian aggression? Here emerges 
another dilemma, which Mr. Eden 
brought out into the open during the 
Commons debate on the Bonn ac- 


Western 


which has staged an impressive re- 


cord. For if Germany, 


covery and is now free of Allied 


restrictions on steel production, does 
not have to rearm, then it will offer 
a formidable economic challenge to 
British industry, which is striving to 
meet the double needs of rearma- 


, 
ment and ex ports. 


The painful paradox is that Ger- 
man rearmament, perilous as it may 
seem for the future of Europe, offers 
a safeguard against Germany’s re- 
emergence as one of Britain’s leading 
competitors for world markets. This 
paradox, again, is of service to Mr. 
Bevan. who. in opposing both Brit- 
ain’s current rearmament pace and 
the rearmament of Germany, ap- 
pears to his followers more consistent 
than the official Labor leadership. It 
is not expected that Mr. Bevan, who 
is heartily disliked by many Labor 
party members, will try to break up 
the party on the issue of Germany 
or on any other issue now on the 
horizon. But the increasing support 


he receives from trade unions which 





FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Scandinavian 
Balance Sheet 











WO concepts present themselves 
almost automatically in connec- 
tion with any consideration of post- 
war economic and political trends in 
Marshall aid and the 
North Atlantic pact. However, al- 


Scandinavia: 


though both those developments are 
the most basic and the most publi- 
cized, the importance of neither must 
be overrated if we want to get an 
unbiased picture of the situation in 
Scandinavia today. 

Participation in the European Re- 
covery Program and membership in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion must be thought of as means for 
the protection and the further devel- 
opment of the Scandinavian way of 
life in a troubled and uneasy world. 
This particular way of life has often 
“the middle 


way” but represents far more than 


been characterized as 


a system of government-controlled 
capitalism run by Socialists, equali- 
zation of wealth and political democ- 
racy. It comprises appreciation of 
individual freedom in every form as 
an accepted age-old, and hence sel- 
dom publicized, matter of course; 
tolerance and cooperation rather than 
violent fights between classes, par- 
ties, groups and individuals; a pro- 
nounced sense of fairness which de- 
mands respect for the law as a 
necessary set of social regulations in 
the common interest of all rather 
than as a missile to be used by self- 
centered special interests; and a gen- 
eral feeling that the greatest possible 
equalization of the necessary burdens 
of society in accordance to each indi- 
vidual’s ability will work out for the 
advantage of all. These traditional 
concepts were long taken for grant- 


ed : = 
——— —————— — 


ed, but the historic developments of 
the last decades have brought home 
to almost every Scandinavian citizen 
a keen feeling of how much these 
ideals mean to him and hence how 
much he has to lose. 

Scandinavia was still in the throes 
of the aftermath of World War II 
when the formulation of the Marshali 
plan in 1947 offered a much faster 
way out of the prevalent economic 
troubles than anybody had hoped 
for. But before the European Recov- 
ery Program could be put into effect, 
another much greater danger arose. 
That was when in 1948 a country 
that the Scandinavians generally re- 
garded as a sort of Central European 
example of their own brand of de- 
mocracy, Czechoslovakia, was drawn 
into the Soviet orbit. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia was felt as a poten 
tial threat to all lesser countries of 
Europe, and nation-wide discussions 
began instantly of how to avoid a 
similar fate. 


Postwar Recovery 


Of the three main countries of 
Scandinavia, Norway had come out 
of the war with the greatest scars. 
Before evacuating, the German occu- 
piers had scorched the earth of its 
two northernmost provinces; other 
parts of the country lay ravished by 
warfare; and half of its immense 
merchant fleet, the fourth largest in 
the world and the greatest asset of 
its national economy, was lost. Den- 
mark had suffered much less actual 
But its had 


sucked dry by the Germans, who 
forced the National Bank to extend 


loss. resources been 


credits to them equivalent to six 


by Lithgow Osborne 


Mr. Osborne, president of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, was the first American ambassador to Nor. 
way, 1945-47. Son of Thomas Mott Osborne, he is the 
publisher of the Auburn Citizen Advertiser and was 
formerly Conservation Commissioner in New York State, 


times the prewar national debt. Also, 
for about four years it had to feed 
220,000 refugees from Eastern Ger 
many sent to Denmark as a haven 
from the approaching Russians, 
Sweden, having escaped occupation 
and any material destruction, was of 
course in a more fortunate position 
and was able to offer immediate as 
sistance to its three suffering neigh 
bors, Denmark, Norway and Fin 
land. But Sweden’s economic well 


being was no less dependent on 


commerce with foreign countries 
and it needed raw materials from 


overseas if it was to make full us« 
of its well-developed industrial ca 
pacity. 

The needs of the three countries 


differed, therefore, considerably, and 


so did the urgency of the steps neces 
sary for their recovery. However, the 
Scandinavians did not wait for assist 
ance from abroad. They were able 


and willing to get started on 
own. 


The Norwegians had the 


tage that their king and government 
were waiting in nearby London to 
return. And they did not come home 
empty-handed. Norwegian ships had 
earned considerable funds in_ the 


service of the Allies during the war, 
and Norwegian economists had their 
blueprints ready. The Danes were 
not so fortunate. But when the Ger 
mans dissolved the Danish govern 
ment in 1943, they left the adminis 
tration apparatus intact, even to th 
extent that the Danish Treasury wa 
able to finance the underground re 
sistance movement under the Ger 
mans’ noses. Also, political parties 


were allowed to go on functioning; 


hence the traditional organs of Dan- 
ish democracy were ready to take 
over and prevent chaos when the 
Germans surrendered. 

Both nations started out with pro 
grams to tighten their belts while 
pulling themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. They had already made 
good headway toward recovery when 
Marshall aid began. War-ravished 
Norway got the lion’s share, $380.7 
million in grants and conditional aid 
ind $45 million in loans—a total of 
Denmark received 


$425.7 million. 


altogether $266 million, of which 


$2 


35 million were in grants and con 
ditional aid and $31 million were as 
a loan. Sweden, untouched by actual 
needed no grants but ob 


a $20.4 million loan and $98.5 


wartare, 
tained 
million in conditional aid, a total of 
$118.9 million. 

It is hard to put one’s finger on 


exactly what American aid meant in 


detail to any of these countries be 
cause funds from abroad were often 
amalgamated with sums from do 


nestic sources, but the general effect 
was to speed up recovery greatly. 
Without American help, reconstruc 
tion would probably have followed 
imilar lines 


although through a 


uch longer period and under much 
treater hardship. 

As it 
Einar 


laim as early as January 


was, Norwegian Premier 
Gerhardsen was able to pro 
1950 that 


‘reconstruction is almost complete. 


Northern Norway had been rebuilt 
ind most of its population had re 
turned within five years after the 
Germans had made most of the area 


The 


chant marine is today bigger and 


1 wasteland. Norwegian met! 


nore modern than ever, the third 
largest in the world. 

All this was the result of a strict 
government policy which curtailed 
civilian 


consumption while encour 


agin 


fg investment to make up for the 


reduction, by nearly a fifth, of real 


capital during the war. Further goals 


were increased industrialization and 
greater agricultural mechanization 
and self-sufficiency, especially in re 
lation to cereals. 

In Denmark, where the export of 
butter, bacon and eggs was the foun 
dation of the whole national econo 
my, the main task was to restore the 
export capacity of agriculture to its 
1938 level. For this, considerable ex- 
pansion in livestock and substantial 
investment in agricultural machinery 
and new farm building were neces- 
sary. These objectives could only be 
achieved with the help of increased 
imports of grains, oil cakes and other 
feedstuff, fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery. To secure these, Marshall 
aid grants came in particularly 
handy, and the goal was largely 
reached. But even so, a low level of 
domestic consumption Was necessary. 

For Sweden, which had not been 
at war, the problem was esentially 
one of making adjustments to struc- 
tural changes in the outside world 
economy not subject to Swedish con 
trol. The country had to import oil 
and other raw materials and vital 
machines from overseas to keep up 
its exports of forest and industrial 


That 


problem was enhanced by a series of 


products and minerals. trade 
mistakes in policy based on faulty 
appreciation of the trends of world 
and United States economy and by 
extravagance with the gold and for 
eign exchange reserves built up dur 
ing the war. A threatening situation 
was relieved by belated introduction 
of strict import control in 1947 and 
by Marshall aid, which financed es 
sential imports of oil and machinery. 
Two-thirds of Sweden’s raw mate 
rials have to be imported. Within 
Sweden high priority was given to 
the expansion of the country’s hydro- 
electric resources and its iron and 
steel industries. 

For many years the Scandinavian 
economies have been characterized 


by a high degree of planning and 


government control. In spite of the 


fact that these countries have re- 
tained a basically capitalistic form of 
economy, such supervision generally 
has worked without much friction. 
Freedom from government interfer- 
ence has never been axiomatic in this 
part of the world, where the govern- 
ment has participated in production 
for generations. All kinds of govern- 
ment supervision became more pro- 
nounced during war and early post- 
war conditions, and later a strong 
impetus to long-range planning made 
itself felt as a result of the necessity 
of submitting long-range programs 
to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation as a condition 
for Marshall aid. 


Flexible Planned Economy 


The general attitude toward gov- 
ernment control in Scandinavia is, 
Let private enterprise do the job 
where it works out for the benefit 
of all, and let the government step 
in when the going gets tough and 
where extraordinary circumstances 


make extraordinary measures nec- 
essary. Typical of the undogmatic 
approach of the Scandinavians to 
such matters is that the Norwegian 
Labor government did not hesitate to 
return the sequestered ships of the 
merchant marine to their private 


owners aite!r the 


war, and that, on 
the other hand, during a recent 
nationalization debate in Sweden 


the cooperatives came out strongly 


against nationalization. 


Government enterprise got a 


strong boost in Norway right after 


the war when the government con- 
fiscated the German stockholdings in 
the country’s largest industrial con- 
cern, Norsk Hydro, which through 
heavy investment had grown to 44 
percent of the total. However, there 
was no interference with the rights 
of other foreign or Norwegian stock- 
holders. For similar reasons the gov- 


ernment took over 62 percent of the 








stock of northern Norway’s largest 
mining enterprise, Sydvaranger, Inc. 
With such heavy production re- 
sponsibilities on its hands the Nor- 
wegian government soon went whole 
hog in economic planning and pub- 
lished a detailed program for the 
whole community, the so-called “na- 
tional budget of 1947,” which was 
modified and simplified in later 
years. The most spectacular feature 
of the latest Norwegian planning 
attempt is a ten-year program for the 
further development of northern 
Norway, which comprises one-third 
of the whole country and is as big 
as Denmark, Holland and Belgium 
combined but has only 400,000 in- 
habitants (12 percent of Norway’s 
total) and accounts only for 7.1 per- 
cent of the national income and 4.6 
percent of the national capital. The 
plan proposes to allocate 200 million 
kroner (about $28 million) for utili- 
zation of the region’s natural re- 
sources in minerals and hydroelectric 
power for industrial expansion, mod- 
ernization of the fisheries, and recla- 
mation coupled with large-scale re- 
forestation. 
In Sweden planning has been 
aimed since 1944 at securing full 
employment, more equitable distri- 
bution of the national wealth in or- 
der to raise the standard of living 
even further, greater efficiency in 
production, and more democracy in 
economic life. Recently, endeavors 
have been concentrated on fighting 
the threat of inflation and reaching 
equilibrium in foreign trade. 
Denmark, even more dependent 
on foreign trade than either of its 
neighbors, has had the hardest time 
trying to adjust itself to the disloca- 
tion of world trade. The sudden loss 
of export markets in Germany has 
been partly compensated by the open- 
ing up of new markets in other coun- 
tries. However, many of these are 
the market for 
cheese in the United States which 


insecure, such as 


Danish exporters ventured into, prod- 
ded by ECA experts, only to have 
it subsequently closed by unexpected 
congressional action. Even worse was 
Britain’s inability to pay prices satis- 
factory to the Danes. Also, the ster- 
ling which the Danes earned in Brit- 
ain could no longer pay for many 
of the products Denmark needed, 
such as animal feed, fertilizer and 
machinery, payment for which was 
largely demanded in dollars. Marshall 
aid took care of this contingency up 
to 1952, but now a program of severe 


controls and self-denial has been put 
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Scandinavia 


into effect by the government to cope 
with a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments of 500 million kroner (about 
$70 million). 

In recent years Denmark suffered 
greatly from the fact that prices for 
its imports followed the upward 
trend of the world market while the 
prices for her exports to Britain were 
fixed at the 1949 level by an agree- 
ment concluded shortly before the 
devaluation of the pound. However, 
this situation has improved some- 
what since late 1951. 


Heavy defense expenditure in Den- 
mark and Norway, consequent upon 
their NATO membership, and in 
Sweden, because of the country’s ex- 
posed and isolated position, is add 
ing substantially to the economic 


burdens of all three countries. 


Russia and NATO 


It was natural that nations situated 
like the Scandinavians felt threat- 
ened by the westward trend of Soviet 
expansion after World War II. The 
fact that the Soviet Union offered 
first a friendship and mutual assist 
ance pact to vanquished Finland and 
later a nonaggression pact to Nor 
way did not relieve anxiety because 
Denmark had had 
tragic World 


War II with the only two nonaggres 


and Finland 


experiences during 


sion pacts Scandinavian countries 
had ever signed. The disappearance 
of Czechoslovakia behind the Iron 
Curtain finally and completely con 
vinced the Scandinavians of the 
Soviet danger. In contrast to Poland, 
Hungary and the Balkan countries, 
Czechoslovakia was not looked upon 
by them as an Eastern European 
country that found its natural place 
within the Soviet orbit, but as much 
a Western and as thoroughly a demo 
cratic country as the Scandinavian 
nations themselves. If the Czecho 
slovaks could lose their independence 
overnight, all smaller nations wer 
in the same danger. 

For a year the Scandinavians dé 
bated what to do. Should they en 
force their traditional neutrality by 
pooling their limited defense forces 
into a neutral Nordic bloc? Or was 
neutrality outdated when the nearest 
line of attack between the two supe! 
powers cut right across Scandinavia, 
as the bomber flies? Would the only 
realistic policy be to seek protection 
from the Western powers with whom 
Scandinavia had so much in com 
mon? For a decidedly Atlantic power 


like Norway, whose tremendous mer 


chant marine was busy in foreign 
waters carrying freight for Western 
which had been so 


customers and 


recently invaded, the latter course 
seemed the only logical one. The 
Swedes could not so easily torget 
their traditional neutrality, which at 
least seemed to them to have an 
essential connection with their free- 
dom from invasion for almost 135 
years. They had kept their powder 
dry during World War II and could 
look more confidently at their own 
defense establishment as a deterrent 
to attack than their Danish or Nor 
wegian cousins. Also, they cocked a 
watchful eye across the Baltic and 
worried about what might happen 
to their daughter-nation, Finland, 1 
Sweden signed up with the Western 
powers. Completely flat and without 
natural defenses, Denmark seemed 
to be Europe’s most exposed country 
and saw the greatest risk in being 
itself. The Danes preferred a 
compromise that would allow a Nor 
dic bloc to be tied somewhat loosely 


o a Western setup, but they pre 


ferred any solution to nothing. 
1949, a Danish-Noi 


wegian-Swedish military committee 


By January 


indicated that a joint defense could 
be established but that aid in arms 
and supplies from abroad were ne« 


essary to give a Scandinavian alli 


ince a fighting chance. Sweden su 


the formation ol such an 


ye sted 


1 


alliance, but when the United States 


declared that strictly limited Ameri 
in military supplies would go in the 
first place to signatories of the North 
{Atlantic treaty, Norway preferred to 
sign up with the Atlantic powers, 
and so did Denmark. 
Che die was cast, and a split Scan 
a solu 


tion which did not satisfy anybody. 


dinavia was a fact. This was 


Whatever their prejudices, a con 


siderable number of Scandinavians 


iwreed that any solution which lett 


the three countries united would be 


1 ] 


prei rable to a split The debate over 


Scandinavian alliance vs. North At- 
lantic alliance had been very heated 
and had followed neither national 
nor party lines. There were adher- 
ents of both solutions in each coun 
try. Now, not only the parliaments 
but also public opinion has acqui- 
esced in the decisions of their re- 
spective governments, and these have 
not been strongly questioned since. 
However, indications are that sup- 
porters of the Atlantic pact have been 
somewhat strengthened in Sweden, 
and it is likely that the whole orien 
tation of that country will be thor 
oughly reviewed if there is any fun 
damental change in the international 
status of Finland. In Norway a small 
group of left-wing Laborites pro 
their 


vociferously that 


tested party 
was being railroaded into approving 
adherence to the Atlantic pact, but 
this scant opposition has quieted 
down. There is in Norway today a 
pretty general feeling that the right 
course was followed and that mem 
bership in the Atlantic pact offered 
the best protection possible under the 
circumstances. In Denmark the high 
taxation 


necessary for streamlining 


national defense in accordance with 
the NATO program has caused some 
discontent among taxpayers who 
question the wisdom of undermin 
ing the country’s high standards of 
social welfare in order to create a 
defense establishment that may be 
overrun anyhow. But this feeling has 
not gone so far as to arouse serious 


opposition to participation in NATO. 


Decline of Communism 


The main feature of domestic poli 
tics in all three countries since the 
war has been a strong trend back to 
normalcy. Normalcy in Scandinavia 
is a slow-moving but constant tend 
ency toward social and other reforms 
with avoidance of major strikes and 
other intense conflicts. A special illus 


back to nor 


is the decline of Comn 


tration of this trend 


malcy 


unist 


influence in Denmark and Norway 
since the war. In Norway the Com- 
munists’ vote was halved in 1949, 
and their representation in _parlia- 
cut from 11 to 0. In Den- 
mark their the 


lower house was reduced from 18 in 


ment was 


representation in 


1945 to 7 in 1950. 
The driving force behind nor- 
malcy is usually the Social Demo- 


cratic, or Labor, party, by far the 
largest political party in each of the 
Den- 


no direct 


countries, even when, as in 


mark at 


responsibility for the existing gov- 


present, it has 


ernment. 
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once opposed him presages stormy 


weather at the Labor party confer- 


ence in Morecambe in September 
and possible concessions to the Bev- 
anite point of view. 

The 


inextricable connection be 


tween politics and economics which 
marks Britain 


s view of Germany is 


also reve in current discussions 
ot Africa 1 the Middle East. Wor- 
ried by high prices and shortages of 
raw materi is well as by dim pros- 
pects of substantial increases in ex- 
ports to the United States and the 


Commonwealth, the 


think 


British 





more and more about the possibility 
of developing the natural resources 
of their remaining colonies, chiefly 
in Africa. 


Looking Toward Africa 


The crises in Egypt and Iran, 
which are now seen in London as 
long-term, fundamental readjust- 
ments rather than as temporary ex- 
British investors 
doubtful about the wisdom of in- 
vestment in countries where the Brit- 


losions, make 
Pp ) 


ish government cannot exercise po- 
litical control. The Conservatives 
have not found it more easy than the 
Laborites to settle the Anglo-lranian 
oil conflict, on which Britain was de- 
feated by the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague on July 22, or 
the Suez-Sudan dispute, further com- 
plicated by the deposition of King 
Farouk of Egypt. In East, West and 
Central Africa, however, Britain still 
hopes by wise foresight to avoid the 
setbacks it suffered in Asia and the 
Middle East. 

Now that the Gold Coast, rich in 
exportable raw materials and favor- 
ably endowed with a promising com- 
bination of native and British states- 
manship, has been launched on the 
road toward independence, Britain is 
focusing its attention on a scheme for 
Central African Federation, which 
would include Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This 


scheme, initiated by the Labor gov- 
ernment, has aroused opposition on 
the part both of African leaders and 
of spokesmen for the white settlers, 
who number 200,000 as compared 
with a native population of 6,300,000. 

During vigorous parliamentary de- 
bates in July, notably in the House 
of Lords, the Conservatives contend- 
ed that the Laborites had failed to 
persuade the African leaders that 
they should accept federation and 
that, in any case, it was difficult to 
determine Airican public opinion. 
The Laborites, for their part, while 
agreeing that federation would be 
economically desirable for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the 
three areas, argued that political re- 
forms which would convince the na- 
tives of the white man’s good inten- 
tions should precede federation; that 
African public opinion could be de- 
termined and should be consulted; 
and that the government should not 
the 


through, in disregard of the Africans. 


“bulldoze” federation scheme 


At stake in this debate about Cen- 
tral African Federation is not only 
Britain’s hope to develop Africa’s 
economic resources but also its desire 
to demonstrate that the Common- 
wealth offers a viable multiracial so- 
ciety in which Europeans, Africans 
and Asians can harmonize their re- 
spective interests. Thoughtful La- 


borites and Conservatives alike see in 


a constructive racial policy which 
would reconcile the aspirations of 
white settlers and natives a bulwark 
against the bitter racialism of the 
Union of South Africa, which might 
otherwise affect Southern Rhodesia, 
and a pattern for what might be ac- 
complished in Tunisia, where Paris, 
meanwhile, is struggling to work 
out a reform program satisfactory 
both to Tunisian nationalists and to 
French colons. 

Thus Britain, seven years after the 
end of a war which drained its hu- 
man and material resources and ac- 
celerated the break-up of its empire, 
is busy rethinking its role in the 
world economy as well as its foreign” 
policy. It is of direct interest to the 
United States that Britain should 
emerge from this stock-taking with 
a sense of dignity and independence 
rather than with a feeling of passive 
and dispirited acquiescence in deci- 
sions reached by Washington 

Vera Micueres Dean 


(This is the second of several 
current trends in Western Europe 


Dobie 


(Continued from page 2 


articies 


of the Commonwealth and an act of 
faith in democracy as a dynamic in- 
fluence in the modern world. 


(Dr. history at the 
University of Washington, is a specialist 
on the British Empire. Her book, The 
History of the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth, 1783-1949, will be published 
Rinehart 


Dobie, professor of 


this year by 
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